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From the Yeoman's (Concord) Gazette. 


MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW. — s 


The Middlesex Agricultural Society held 
annual! show in thistown on Wednesday. These 
and the known character of the orator, brought® 
gether a great concourse of people from this 
other counties. The first business of the day, 
the ploughing match, which was strongly contd 
by ten single and nine double teams ;—on no 
mer occasion have we seen the work done so 
Mr Tapley from Essex, came as an amate:r, t 
his hand with the Middlesex farmers, and he §e- 
quitted himself handsomely, using one of Moore's 
ploughs, made in Vermont. We are not sure tat 
this plough will not be considered one of the best 
imuse. After the ploughing match, the society 


proceded to Dr Ripley’s church, where on 



















were offered by Rev Mr Morse, of Marlboro, and 
an address was delivered by Mr Couman, the Ag- 
ricultural Commissioner, who kept the attention of 
the audience for about three-quarters of an hour. 
His sentiments and opinions were correct, and were 
delivered with great force and eloquence. We 
hope to see this address in print. The music at 
the church-was admirable. 

The show of cattle and swine was excellent: ey 
ery pepewas filled...- . : 

‘The exhibition at the court house, consisting of 
fruit, vegetables, manufactures and inventions, was 
respectable. Although we see a falling off in the 
number of entries of household manufacture, we 
observe none in the excellence of the work or in- 
genuity of the artists.—Some enormous squashes 
were presented by Mr Bent, of Sudbury, one of 
which weighed 162 Ibs, for which he asked ten dol- 
lars: whether he obtained that sum we did not 
learn. 

The dinner at Morse’s was well provided and 
every plate occupied. The toasts, sentiments and 
speeches at the table were highly amusing. Mr 
Colman gave some very encouraging accounts of 
the agriculture of the county. 

On the whole we see no diminution in the inter- 
est which has been felt for these festivals, But we 
do see that they have become the festival of the 
people, and that they must be continued. Noother 
day can bring together the community with any- 
thing like the benefit conferred by these shows; 
and we consider the smaW sum allowed by the 
State to each society, as so much devoted to the 
best interests of the people. 

After the premiums were publicly declared at 
the court house, the following officers were chosen 
for the year ensuing : 

Dr John Nelson, of Lexington, President, 

: Hon Nathan Brooks, of Concord, Ist Vice Presi- 
ent, 

Wm. Parker, of Sudbury, 2d Vice President, 

Timothy Prescott, of Concord, Recording Secre- 








> 
Dr Josiah Bartlett, of Concord, Corresponding do. 
Phineas How, of Concord, Treasurer. 


BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 16, 1839. 






























[NO. 15. 
PREMIUMS AWARDED, | Jacob Pratt, Sherburne, sewing silk #1 00 
Domestic Manufactures. Philip P. Spaulding, Chelmsford, sewing silk 1 00 
Zadock Rogers, Tewksbury, lst premium on plain | Rebecca Hogg, Littleton, ; - ee 
err EB: ys P $5 09 Sylvanus Howe, ‘Townsend, « « 200 
: | Mary E. Hurd, Bedford, lace veil 50 
Betsey Wright, Westford, 2d do 4 00,7" es 
Betsey Jewett, Pepperell, 3d do 2 00 ae, oe tae ~ 
Sarah Hunt, Concord, for best flanne) BP ee Ar hell Littleton. 1 “ ' — 
- > } e ‘ 9 +4 ’ . 
a ee cities birt nent best ™ . . Julia 44 Bemis, Lincoln, (10 yeats old,) 1 pr 
4 2 gine’ ’ . . A 50 
ty Derby, Concord, for flanne! 1 00, Mowe ae J nde 
: estfoiki » ‘ , ’ 
aes x ros ote, 0° ao 9 a | J. Colbi n, Dracut, bead bag 50 
ae ; . aa % tat o] is “ “ 95 
“ity Ro; bast Ks D. hte, wrought cape 50 
iy Rogers, Tewksbury, for " 00 | th C i d me 50 
Mrs Gibson, Littleton, 1 pr hose 50 | ge Ses al = ¥ ’ J 50 
Aun H. Whitcomb, Boxboss’, 1 ps.97 cf Sybel Simmonds Carlisle * made with- 
Dan’l Rogers, Tewksbury, 6 pr socks, Ist pre. 2 00 *” Re duties s sie, P 1@ 
asan M. Gleason, Capoord, 6 pr® 34 ond Ann 8 ens Carlisle, lace 50 
‘ ; Is is we *4 we Pee ’ , , 
to Weed, ws pare, mm ro | Melvina A. Robbins, Carlisle, wax fruit and 
. n a 6 ri | rr 
’ ~ flowers 4a 
Ann Jones, Lincoln 3 “ 50 ~~ . , 50 
Mary A. Shedd, Chélmsford, Wpr clocked hose 50 Ne nee a 95 
Daniel Rogers, Tewksbury, for best frocking 4 00, Posing PW tt ae shall bashes 95 
Abraham Prescott, Westford, next best do 2 00 | Ag ° 
Patty Derby, Concord, froekin 1 00) Straw Bonnets. 
Mary F. Bridge “ sy 2 00 | John Hattwell, Littleton, best bonnets 3 00 
Betsey Jewett, Pepperell “ 1 00 | Mrs C, Wheeler, Framingham, next best 2 00 
Delphia Danforth, 'yngsboro’, carpeting 4 F | Ann Estebrook, Shirley, palm leaf bonnets 1 00 
Eunice Prescott, Westford, frocking, 1 - 
Lacinda W. Staples, Concord, ane Tt Boats aml Shoes. fillheinom 
cloth 2 00 George Hastings, Weston, thick boots 4 00 
Mrs Brooks, Ashby, “ 2 00 | Silas Cutler, Burlington, 6 pr ladies kid shoes 3 00 
Lydia Richardson, Westford, best coverlet 3 00 | Lucy A. Gleason, Marlboro’, (14 yrs old,)a pr 
Mary Boynton, Carlisle, next best “ 200} kip shoes 50 
Mary Taylor, “ “ « 1 00 Leather. 
Joseph Reed, Westford, % * 1 00) tra G. Richardson, Westford, harness leather 5 00 
Henry A. Prescott, “ ¥ . 1 00 | Warren and Fletcher, Stow, calf skins 4 00 
Patty Derby, Concord, best blankets 3 00 ‘ “« neats leather 5 00 
George Fletcher, Westford, 1 piece plaid ‘ 
blanketing 1 00" Butter and Cider, 
Ann Fletcher, “ 1 « «“ 1 00! Asa Melvin, Concord, best lump butter 4 00 
George Fletcher, 1 piece plaid flannel 50| Daniel Clark, “ next best 2 00 
Almira Hastings, Concord, 1 woolen floor cloth } 00 | James Mackee, Billerica, next best 1 00 
Augusta Woodbury, Acton, (4 yrs. old) I piece Amos Wellington, Ashby, best firkin butter 7 00 
patch work 1 00} Moses Edgell, Framingham, next best 6 00 
Emeline Mansfield, Acton, (4 years old) for George M. Barrett, Concord, best bottled cider 8 00 
patch work 50) Fruit. 
Mary 8. Fairbanks, Marjboro,’ 1 counterpane 50 
Hapgood Wright, Lowell, 1 white quilt 50 | James Eustis, S. Reading, white native grape 75 
: ; ; i ‘ “ “ 
Martha P, Adams, Chelmsford, silk councer- Benjamin Adams, Carlisle, “ 37 
pane 2. 00 | Jonathan Rice, Marlboro’, * “ “ 75 
Amanda M. Parks, Lincoln, quilt 1 00 | Amos Carleton, Chelmsford, “ Isabella 50 
Julia M. Cummings, Tyngsboro,’ (7 yrs old,) ’ 2 he Sweet-water a 
patch work 50 | Joseph Smith, ve sage native ie 
; j ‘ ] h | Nathan Barrett, Concord, “ 
pe Chapin, Concord, (3 yrs old,) pate a» | Opes wieta . om = 
’ | . . ‘ 
Ann Fletcher, Westford, 3 Highland shawls 1 00 | Daniel Weston, Lincoln, — ° 
Betsey Wright, “« 9 “ “ 1 00| Wm. Buckminster, Framingham, native 4 
Eunice Ray, Stow, 2 pr knit drawers 2 00 | Daniel Giles, canon, es - ras 
Lydia Rogers, Woburn, 6 pr mittens 50 | Cyrus Smith, 2 “ 
Maria Wright, Westford, best hearth rug 3 00 | Daniel Weston, la = 
Tile O. Willard, Ashby, next best do 2 00 | James Eustis, S. Reading ; oe 
Prudence Ford, Lowell, “ “ «& 1 00 Nath’! 8. Bennet, Framingham, peaches : 
; “ 
Rebecca M. Barrett, Concord, cape of milk Barney Dodge, Littleton, - 7° 
weed 1 00 Abel Wheeler, Lincoln, 
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Abel ‘beens r, Concord, peaches 

Stephen Patch, © “ 

Mr Hamlin, Westford, pears 

Amos Carleton, Chelmsford, do 
“ “ “ St Michael 

Abel Wheeler, Lincoln, Ruggles 

Ezra Ripley, Concord do and apples 

David Rogers, ‘Tewksbury, plums 

James Eustis, 8. Reading, nutmeg melons 

and apples 
Cyrus Smith, Lincoln, water melons 
Abel Hosmer, Concord, do 


Abraham Prescott, Westford, do 


Henry A. Prescott, 6 
Abel Wheeler, Lincoln, apples 
Amos Carleton, Chelmsford, “ 


Joseph Read, Westford, ‘ , 
Zacheus Read, do Porter apples 


John Kimball, Littleton, “ 
Jonas Warren, Stow, “ 
Elijah Wood, Concord, «“ 
Daniel Bowker, Sudbury, ts 
Abel Wheeler, Lincoln, ‘ 
Simon Tuttle, Acton, “ 
Daniel Weston, Lincoln, “ 
Stephen Patch, Concord, rt 


Daniel Bawker, Sudbury, 

Elijah Wood, Concord, 

Moses Underwood, Lincoln, “ 
Susannah Wheeler, Boxboro’*, 

Joseph Darby, Concord, apples 
Augustus Tuttle do “ 
J. 8. Woodbury, Acton, “ 
Ephraim Adams,Chelmsford,  « 
Abraham Prescott, Westford,  « 
Francis Richardson, Billerica, « 
Asa Hamlia, Westford, quinces 

Asa Leland do “ 
James Eustis, 8S. Reading, tomato 
Solomon Keyes, Littleton, Carolina potatoes 
Leonard Hoar, Lincoln, rohan do 
Thomas Crawford, Bedford, do do 
Thomas Bent, Sudbury, Philadel. pumpkins 
H.C. Meriam, Tewksbury, squashes 

do do do French do 
Eph’m Adams, Chelmsford, do do 
Francis Gleason, Marlboro’, Pequo: do 
Abraham B. Handley, Acton, butter squash 


Daniel Weston, Lincoln, mammoth do 
Amos Carleton, Chelmsford, do 
Wn. H. White, Littleton, do 
Gregory Stone, Lincoln, crook neck do 
Nathan Hartwell, Littleton, do de 
Obed Stearns, Bedford, 4 yr old do 
John W. Hayward, Bedford, marrow do 
James P. Brown, Concord, do do 
John Kendall, Burlington, do do 


Wm. D. Brown, Concord, Valparaiso do 
John Moore, Concord, egg plant 
H. C. Meriam, Tewksbury, early eorn 


Neat Stock. 
Asa Lawrence, Groton, for best bull 
James Hayward, Boxboro’, next best 
Stephen Morse, Marlboro’, best bull calf 
Mark Fay, Marlboro’, next best 
Charles Sweetser, Chelmsford, next best 
David Blood, Pepperell, best 3 yr old steers 
Ichabod Stow, Stow, best 2 yr old steers 
Stephen Morse, Marlboro’, next best 
Elisha Gates, Marlboro’, best yearling steers 
Luther Gleason, Wayland, next best, 


— 


— 
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Jonathan Rice, Marlboro’, best 2 yrold heifer 5 


50 Paul le Ouse: next : best 3 
50 Francis Conant, Stow, best yearling heifer 4 
00 John Hayward, Concord, next best 2 
50|' Thomas Brooks, Stow, best heifer calf 4 
50 | Cyrus Hubbard, Concord, next best 3 
“4 Fat Cattle. 

37 | Ichabod Stow, Stow, best fat oxen 10 

Ichabod Stow, Stow, next best 6 

50 | Milch Cows. 

7 |] Horatio C. Meriam, Tewksbury, best cow 8 
‘| Asa Melvin, Concord, next best 6 
3 | Otis Morse, Marlboro’, next best 4 

, | Horace Heard, Wayland, next best 3 
00. Asa Brooks, Concord, best mileh heifer 6 

0 . | Mark Fay, Marlboro’, next best 4 

00 Working Oren. 
50| Elijah Wood, jr., Concord, Ist premium §& 

25 b dabes Gowing, do 2d do 7 

25 Daniel Shattuck, do 3d do 6 

00 Abel Hartwell, Lincola, 4th do 3) 

25 | Augustus Tuttle, Concord, 5th do 1 

_ | Ploughing— Single Teams. 


2 
50 | Francis A. Wheeler, Concord, Ist premium 10 











00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
95, | Francis Wheeler, do 2d do 8 00 
5 | James Baker, Lincoln, 3d do 6 00 
95 | Joseph Smith, Concord, 4th do 4 00 
95 |Mr Tapley, , agratuity of 3 00 
50 Double Teams. 
yee George M. Barrett, Concord, Ist premium 10 00 
po Elijah Wood, do 2d do 8 00 
ns Joshua Brown do 3d de 6 00 
95 Cyrus Wheeler, do 4th de 4 00 
95 Swine. 
25 |Tsaac Smith, Waltham, for best boar pig 6 00 
37 | William Brown, Concord, next best 5 00 
25 | Abel Moore, Concord, best breeding sow 6 00 
50 | Leonard Hoar, Lincoln, next best 5 00 
50 | John Nelson, Lexington, best pigs 5 00 
50 | Darius Hubbard, Concord, next best 3 00 
= Farms. 
po Ell Rice, Marlboro’, Ist premium 25 00 
9x | Simon Tuttle, Acton, 2d do 20 00 
=, | Stephen Howe, Marlboro’, 3d do 15 00 
50 
00 “Apple Orchard. 
Zaccheus Reed, Westford, Ist premium 15 00 
5 
75 White Mulberry Trees. 
25 | Sylvanus Howe, ‘Townsend, Ist premium 15 00 
25 | Daniel S. Blood, Pepperell, 2d do . 10 00 
25 | Joel Clark, Tewksbury, 3d_—s do 8 00 
25 | Horace Emery, Townsend, 4th do 7 00 
Inventions. 
50 Jacob Pratt, Sherburne, for silk reel spinner 
25 and twister 5 00 
Elijah Skeiton, Bedford, corn sheller 5 00 
Francis A. Wheeler, Concord, 1 plough, of 
00; Pronty & Mears’ patent 3 00 
00 | Jonathan Bacon, Bedford, sash springs 2 00 
00 | Lorenzo Eaton, Concord, bureau 2 00 
00} Mr Adams, Concord, stone drag, er 
0@| scow on wheels 4 00 
00 — —- 
00 _Salt.—It is estimated that there are but about 
00 12,000,000 bushels of salt annually used in the 
00 | United States. The English give fifteen millions 
0 | of bushels annually to their sheep alone. No won- 
00 | der they have fine mutton and fine wool. 











: From the Cultivator. 
FORCE OF PREJUDICE—UTILITY OF PRE- 
MIUMS. 


“Men are fond of certain tenets, upon no other evidence 
but respect and custom ; and think ‘they must maintain them 
or all is gone. Though they have never examined the ground 
they stand on, nor have ever made them out to themselves, 
or can make them out to others.” — Locke 

This remark is applicable not to he understand- 
ing alone, but to the continya] practice of men in 
their every day pursuits, No oecupation is exempt 
froin it, and upon none does this blind servility of 
the mind exercise a wider or more pernicions influ- 
ence than upon agriculture. 

Farmers, generally, are proverbial for prejudice, 
and an obstinate adherence to old fashioned and 
long tried methods of doing every thing ; and noth- 
ing but the example of others, making the results 
of their innovations palpably and undeniably bene- 
ficial, will ever effecta change. This disinclina- 
tion to change, or to adopt ‘new fangled notions,’ 
as they are frequently termed, arises from several 
causes ; foremost of which may be considered the 
situation of farmers, retired, and beyond the influ- 
ence of public spirit, and that enterprise and energy 
of character which impels others to improvement, 
Secondly, the want of means or capital to risk any 
deviation from 4 long tried course, without the cet. 
tainty of remuneration. And, lastly, ignorance, the 
foster mother of prejudice and conceit, handed 
down from one generation to another, nursing it- 
self in its own blind self-sufficiency, and effectually 
excluding the light which science, reason and phi- 
lanthropy are struggling to disseminate for the ben- 
efig of others. 


It is, however, cause of gratification, that the at- 
tention of farmers has at length, in some measure, 
been aroused, and that they are beginning to shake 
off the apathy that has so long enchained them. For 
the last three years, in many parts of our land, 
there has been a steadily increasing and permanent 
improvement in the art, which, considering the 
smal] amount of light diffused, and the strength of 
prejudice opposed to it, has scarcely a parallel in 
the annals of agriculture. It is true, in parts of the 
old world, the products of the soil have been in- 
creased toa most wonderful degree; yet the im- 
provement has been more gradual and limited in 
iis extent; confined to certain districts or counties, 
where intelligence, united with ample means for 
experiment, guided the large proprietors in their 
endeavors to improve their unproductive estates. 
Ip this country there has been no stimulus of that 
kind to arouse the energies or to excite the ambi- 
tion of the humble cultivators ofthe soil. Content 
to live from hand to mouth, earning a mere subsis- 
tence, our farmers have groped along in the same 
beaten track, for the last fifty years. But light at 
lastis beginning to dawn upon their benighted fac- 
ulties. The press—that powerful instrument of 
good or ill—is insinuating itself into every hamlet 
and cottage. Rail-roads and steamboats have rais- 
ed, as by anenchanter’s wand, fertile valleys and 
pretty villages fromthe deep seclusion of remote 
distance, to the admiring eyes of men of taste and 
science from the city. Intelligence and capital 
are at work in the country, developing its capabili- 
tics and adding interest and beauty to its natural 
charms. Science has invaded the territories of ig- 
norance and simplicity, and lo! the change. 


Yet the struggle has but commenced: although 


‘in many favored parts tk> genius of improvement 
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has alighted in her course, still there is a vast ex- 
tent of territory where the obstinacy of habit and 
blind adoration of ancient customs, are still to be 
combatted and overcome. How this is most read- 
ily to be effected, is yet a matter of question: in 
the great work of reformation and improvement, our 
agricultural papers are certainly, so far, entitled to 
the largest share of merit; but their influence has 
been mostly confined to the upper class of farmers 





—men of intelligence and property, who expect to , 


realize a certain per centage for their investments, 
which, failing to obtain in the ordinary methods of 


cultivation, they seize with avidity upon any thing, 
which promises better ; and partial success prompts | 


to further experiment. With these, prudence and 
a just economy are all that is necessary. Once ex- 
cite the energies of an intelligent mind—let it be 
interested in the occupation before it, and its course 
must be onward. The field of agriculture is the 
field of science, and the further we advance in it, 


the brighter and more interesting are the charms | 


unfolded to our view. 
It is the poorer,'and by far the larger class of 


farmers, for whom the sympathies of the more en-_ 


lightened should be enlisted. ‘heir improvement 
offers a wide field to the philanthropist and patriot 
also ; for as they excel in numbers, so also must 


Our farmers are justly termed the bone and sin- eral gentlemen are about making trial of it in the 
ew of our country. It is high time for them to/ vicinity. 
show the strength of the material they are made} In addition to the weekly contributions of mem- 
of. Let their voices speak from the ballot box— bers and others, the Society still further to increase 
let them discard all party distinctions, and look only | the facilities for acquiring Pomological knowledge, 
to the integrity and honesty of their candidate, and | have provided a large collection of fruits, which 
let him be one who has shown, by his exertions in| may be seen at the Weekly Exhibitions; the sorts 
their behalf, that he has his country’s good at heart. | which had arrived at maturity and were examined 
L. | by the Committee were the following Pears : Autumn 





™ 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct. 5, 1839. 
E. M. Richards exhibited a seedling Clingstone 
Peach, large, handsome, and of fine flavour ; it is a 


| 
|very near approach to Kennedy’s.. Carolina | 


Clingstone. 

Mr Nathan Barrett, of Concord, exhibited a bas- 
ket of native Grapes; they appeared to be the 
common black Fox Grape, improved by cultivation. 
| Mr Warren exhibited the “Urbaniste, Buffum, 
| Easter Beurre and Duchess Angouleme Pears, very 
| beautitul specimens, 
Mr Downer exhibited Gansel’s Bergamot Pear 
| and one unnamed sort, also baskets of Lsabella end 
| Catawba Grapes. 
| Jona. French, Esq. of Dorchester, exhibited six 


* . } 
their efforts affect the general prosperity of our) sorts of Apples annamed, among them we recog- 
common country. But their numbers exclude the! nized Gardner's Sweeting and the Fall Harvey. 
“pene . * . . : | ’ 
possibility of individual exertions in their behalf. ; Aiso the Chaumontel, Capsheaf, and Green Sugar 





By furnishing them with cheap publications, or giv- 
ing them access to works of science which they can 
comprehend, we may certainly benefit a few, but 
the great mass must be operated upon in a differ- 
ent manner; with them, the value of any instruc- 
tion cannot be appreciated, unless its connection 
with material improvement be distinctly shown.— 
They must be spoken to in the language of dollars 
and cents, and this can only be afforded by legisla- 
tive bounty, in the shape of premiums, for excelling 
in the different branches of their business. ‘Tell a 
man who has been accustomed to get his stock 
through the winter by feeding them the refuse and 
unmarketable forage from his hay or grain crops, 
that it would be better to devote time and labor to 
the cultivation of roots for the same purpose, and 
he cannot comprehend yon; nor will he, so long as 
he does not clearly see the advantage; but urge 
him to the attempt by offering a sufficient induce- 
ment, in the shape of a premium for any particular 
crop, and when it is once grown, it must be either 
fed or sold. In either case it acts beneficially ; 
for it must be obvious to the dullest mind, that 
what will remunerate the purchaser, certainly must 
the producer, if consumed in the like manner. 

The same argument holds good with stock, and 
all the various products of the farm. Offer sufli- 
cient inducement to raise none but the best, and 
the poor will speedily disappear. And why should 
it not be so? Can our legislators who have frown- 
ed down every effort to extract but a pittance for 
this noble purpose, offer one plausible reason for 
withholding it? Can they be so wilfully blind as 
to refuse to see its benefits, or so wanting in patri- 
otism as todeny but a small amount for a public 
good, when they unhesitatingly lavish thousands for 
the enrichment of the few, who openly speculate 
upon the property of that public ? If su, then up- 
on them should be cast the reproach which now at- 
taches itself to the low state of agriculture in our 
country. And let those who now feel the reproach, 
manifest their indignation inthe proper place, and 
when the proper time arrives. 


| Pears, and a basket of Peaches unnamed. 

Mr J. G. Cooledge, of Cambridge, exhibited 
| Yellow Rareripe and Lemon Clingstone Peaches, 
| and Seckel Pears. 

Mrs Bigelow, of Medford, exhibited the mon- 
| strous Pippin Apple, and Kenrick’s Heath Peaches. 


ket of Melacaton Peaches, very superior. 

Amos Holbrook, Esq. of Brookline, exhibited a 
basket of Hubbardston Nonesuch Apples; these 
| large and beautiful specimens were well calculated 
to increase the high reputation this apple has al- 
ready obtained. 

E. Vose, (President) exhibited the Lemon Cling- 
stone, Orange Clingstone,Welles Freestone, Morris’ 
White Rareripe, Alberge, andone unnamed Peach, 
Also the White Chasselas and Gross Frankenthal 
Grapes, very handsome specimens of cultivation in 
the open ground. 

The Lemon Clingstone, it will be seen, is the 
Large Yellow Pine Apple of Coxe, the description 
of which we have copied froin his “Vtew of Fruits.” 

“ No. 24, Large Yellow Pine Apple, sometimes 
called Kennedy’s Carolina Clingstone, is a very large 
rich Peach, of an oblong form, pointed at the blos- 
som end—t:e skin a dark yellow, with a brown- 
ish red cheek—the flesh very yellow and rich, of a 
very sprightly taste, the part next the stone highly 
tinged with red; it ripens in September.” 

Mr Carter, of the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 
exhibited fruit of the Rose Apple (common name) 
grown under glass, with the following note : 

“Eugenia Malaccensir. This fruitis very agree- 
able to the taste, and esteemed wholesome. It is 
very common in most of the islands of the South 


the tropics,” 

Mr Samuel Phipps presented for exhibition a 
plan in wood for preparing a leaden trough for the 
prevention of the ravages of the Canker-worm, in- 
vented by Mr Herreshoff, of Bristol, R.I. This 
mode is found to be entirely effectnal for the pur- 
pose, and at comparatively small expense, and sev- 





William Oliver, of Dorchester, exhibited a bas. | 


Sea, und is cultivated almost every where between | 


Sergamot of the English and Americans, (Coxe, 

No, 22) Bergamotte d’Automne of Duhamel, Beurre 
| Diel, Huguenot, Surpass Vergoulouse, Cumberland, 
| Belle Lucrative, Hacon’s Incomparable, Jalousie, 

Endicott, Seckle, Buffum, Louise Bonne d’Jersey, 
‘Long Green, (Coxe No. 30) Henri Quatre, Belle et 
Sonne, and Bartram’s. 

The €ommittee make the following remarka— 
| The Belle Lucrative was pronounced most superior, 
being sweet, juicy, and melting. Henry 4th, al- 
though of the\most unprepossessing appearance,was 
ofa very rich, high, and unusual flavor, and would 
in its improved size and color, amply repay for its 
cultivation in rich earth, either trained to an Espa- 
lier or Wall. The Huguenot is another good 
Pear, obtained from seed by that eminent Horticul- 
turist, the late George S. Johonnot, of Salem. The 
tree was longer in producing fruit than the Johon- 
not or Naumkeag ; the specimen examined was rath- 
er over-ripe ; in future years we expect to see it 
placed in the first class of Pears. 

For the Committee, 
ROBERT MANNING. 


Management of Sandy Loams.—Mr Ducket, of 
Surry, England, a most accomplished and success- 
ful farmer, ascribed the luxuriance of his crops to 
|three principles, which he laid down for his gui- 
dance, and strictly adhered to. He relied upon, Ist, 
deep ploughing, by means of which the roots of his 
plants were permitted to penetrate the earth to a 
depth where they found a uniform moisture, by 
which they were preserved in a healthful and flour- 
ishing condition, while those of his neighbors, who 
were shallow ploughers, in seasons of drought were 
measurably destroyed, 

In Flanders, in the Peys de Waes, where the 
soil was originally a barren white sand. by a sure 
process has been brought toa state of fertility 
which entitles it to be called a fruitful loam. At 
first it was barely scratched, being ploughed not 
more than ten inches deep; it was subsequently 
gradually deepened as it was enriched,—and it is 
now stated that this barren sand has been so fer- 
tilised that it bears to be entrenched to the depth 
of fifteen or eighteen inches. This operation is 
performed every seven years. 


Clay Soils.—All clay soils intended for spring 
culture should be turned up in the fall, to receive 
the benefit of the action of the winter’s frost, which 
mellows and reduces it infinitely better than any 
treatment which man is susceptible of giving it. If 
very tenacions, its condition :nay be greatly improv- 
ied by simply adding sand to it, after the ploughing, 
and so harrowing it as thoroughly to mix the two 
‘together. Instances of the success of this practice 
are numerons in Europe, and are said to have been 
| so decidedly striking as to excite surprise. In nu 
merous cases the advantages have been equally 
| great as if the clay had been beavily manured, 





Milch Cows.—These animals should always, if 
possible, be kept where they can have free access 
to good water, whether ranging in the pasture or 
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confined in the barn-yard. From experience, we 
hesitate not to say that having water always at 
hand wi!! make a difference of 25 per cent. in favor 
of their yield. In winter no man should pretend 
to keep a cow to the pail who does not provide her 
twice a day with either good rich slops, pumpkins 
or roots. How in the name of St George can it be 
expected that a cow fed upon dry hay, fodder or 
tops, from November till April, can secrete any | 
considerable quantity of milk: we know that there | 
is a large quantity of nutritive matter in each of 
these kinds of provender ; but to replenish the ud- | 
der, it is necessary that some such liquids or suc-| 
culent pabulum named, be daily given, No one! 
should keep a cow to the pail who does not keep! 
her well; humanity as well as true economy are | 
both consulted in so doing. 


Marl.—The meliorating effect of marl has been | 
known in Europe for a long time, and clay, stone 
and shell marl have been severally used with de- 
cided advantage, and as our tide water regions are 
well supplied with each of those varieties of calea- 
reous matter, we trust, as a beginning has been 
made, that wherever obtainable, our farmers will 
freely use it. Of this they may be certain, that 
nothing like permanent improvement can be eifect- 
ed without the use of calcareous manure of some 
kind. With the aid of lime, or marl in some one 
of its forms, with the addition of grass leys or green 
crops of some kind turned in, almost any soil may 
be pushed beyond even its primitive state of fertil- 
ity. 

Accumulation of Manures.—The scrapings of the 
road, the lanes, leaves collected from the woods, 
weeds from fence corners and any where else, 
marsh mud, fresh or salt, and indeed all vegetable 
or animal offal, if spread on the surface of your 
cow yard, becomes in afew months as good ma- 
nure as stable or cow dung, for in addition to their 
own specific virtues, they sponge up and retain 
great portions of rich liquids which would other- 
wise be lost. All cow yards should be basin-like 
in form so as to prevent the escape of such liquids. 
—Farmer & Gardener. 





AGRICULTURE AMONG THE ROMANS. 

Agriculture, among the Romans, was the great 
business. The first men studied its principles, di- 
rected its operations, and wrote treatises for the in- 
struction of the unlearned. Some of the writings 
of Cato, Varro, Virgil, Columella, Pliny and Palla- 
dius have reached the present age. They show a 
familiar acquaintance with all the details of far- 
ming. The wealthy citizens who spent their win- 
ters in the city and their summers at their villas in 
the country, personally s'perintended every de- 
partment of their business. “Though the opera- 
tions of agriculture,” says the author of Ancient 
Husbandry, “ were generally performed by servants, 
yet the great men among the Romans continued to 
give particular attention to it, studied its improve- 
ment, and were very careful and exact in the man- 
agement of all their country affairs.” “ After the 
landlord,” says Cato, “has come to the villa and 
performed his devotions, he ought that very day, if 
possible, to go through his farin; if not that day, 
at least the next. When he has considered in 
what manner his fields should be cultivated, what 
work should be done and what not; next day he 
ought to call the bailiff, and inquire what of the 
work is done and what remains ; whether the labor- 
ing is far enough advanced for the season, and 
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whether the things that remain might have been 
finished, and what is done about the wine, corn and 
all other things. When he has made himself ac- 
quainted with all of these, he ought to take an ac- 
count of the workmen and working days, On hol- 
idays, old ditches may have been scoured, a high- 
way repaired, briers cut, the garden digged, the 
meadows cleaned from weeds, twigs bound up, 
thorns pulled, far (bread-corn, maize,) pounded, all 
things made clean. When he is fully satisfied in 
all these things, and has given orders for the work 
that is to be finished, he should inspect the bailiff’s 
accounts; his accounts of money, corn, fodder, 
wine and oil; what has been sold, what exacted, 
what remains, what of this has been sold, whether 
there is good security for what is owing. He 
should inspect.the things that renain, buy what is 
wanting for the year, and let out what is necessary 
to be employed in this manner. He should give 
orders concerning the works he would have exe- 
cuted, and leave his orders in writing. He should 
inspect his flocks, make a sale, sell the superfluous 
wine, oil and corn; if they are giving a proper 
price, sell the old oxen, the refuse of the cattle and 
sheep, wool, hides, the old carts, old iron tools, &c, 
Whatever is superfluous he ought to sell. A far- 
mer should be a seller, not @ buyer.” 

And Columella directs the proprietor, on return- 
ing to his farm in the spring, “to view his marshes, 
inspect every part of his farm, and observe wheth- 
er in his absence, any part of discipline or watch- 
fulness has-been dispensed with ; and whether any 
vine, any tree, or any fruits are missing. Then, 
likewise, he ought to review the cattle and servants, 
all the instruments of husbandry and household 
furniture. If he continues to do all these things 
for some years, he will find a habit of discipline es- 
tablished when he is old; and at no age will he be 
so much impaired with years as to be despised by 
his servants.” 

These directions are valuable, even in our day, 
to landed proprietors, particularly in the south, 
whose farms or plantations are managed by over- 
seers or agents. ‘There is great truth in the saying 
of Poor Richard, that a man who would thrive by 
the plough, must himself either hold or drive.— 
Cultivator. 


~ GRAIN CROP OF 1839, 


Having lately traversed the great grain growing 
district of New York in various directions, from 
Onondaga to Buffalo, and having availed ourselves 
of all accessible sources of information in regard 
tothe grain crops, which have now been secured, 
we shall here give our impression of the actual 
state of the harvest, particularly wheat, respecting 
which such conflicting statements have been circu- 
lated. 

‘That there was an unusual quantity of land sown 
to wheat in the western district, both in the au- 
tumn of 1838 and in the spring of 1839, is evident 
to every one acquainted with the region. With 
the autumn sown wheat, there was some little fail- 
ure from the extreme drouth about the time of sow- 
ing, but the injury from this source was not serious 
or extensive. ‘The wheat plant stood the winter 
remarkably well, and the low temperature of June 
and July with the frequent recurrence of rains, con- 
tributed to give an unusual growth of straw, heav- 
ier it is believed, than was ever before produced in 
New York. The only thing that has caused much 


loss, was the blight, rust, or mildew, which in some 
districts struck the wheat while in its milky or 








paste #tage, and caused it to shrink very much or 
rendered it wholly worthless. Some few fields we 
saw that had been left without an attempt to har- 
vest them; but they were rare, and we have no 
doubt that the whole damage sustained from this 
cause has been much overrated by many. Low, 
moist locations, a rich soil, anda rank growth of 
straw, were the places and the grain that suffered 
most. From multiplied observations and enquiries, 
we are convinced that the average loss on the 
wheat crop cannot exceed from five to seven per 
cent., while some have estimated it at from fifteen 
to twenty, and even higher. Where the blight did 
not operate, the wheat is unusually fine, and the 
berry plump and heavy, yielding flour of the best 
quality. The wheat crop of 1839 then, if not ex- 
travagantly large, as some have supposed, is a good 
one, more than a medium one, and far greater than 
those of 36 and "37. As the country had. been al- 
most drained of wheat, the surplus of the present 
year cannot be excessive ; and under such circum- 
stances the notion that wheat must sink to ruinous- 
ly low prices to the farmer, is absurd and ground- 
less. Fair remunerating prices are already realized 
and will doubtless continue ; while the extravagant 
ones of 1838 cannot be expected, and are hardly 
to be desired. 

In those counties where the growing of barley is 
a prominent object, as it is in the eastern part of 
the district, the crop is unusually fine, the berry of 
an excellent quality, and the yield large. Barley 
is the crop that is usually first sold by the farmer, 
and is generally threshed and marketed- within 60 
days after harvesting. It may be considered a for- 
tunate circumstance that this crop is good this year, 
as it furnishes one of the very best materials for 
making pork, and the partial failure of the corn 
crop will cause it to be extensively used for this 
purpose. Improved cultivation and experience in 
growing barley, has gradually increased the quan- 
tity raised per acre, and given grain of a much su- 
perior quality to that first produced in the district. 
As it is a good grain to sow when lands are to be 
seeded, and sells quickly, and at fair prices, inde- 
pendent of its farm value, it is likely to remain 
rather a favorite crop, particularly in those parts 
where wheat is at times liable to be injured by the 
severity of the winters. 

New York has never produced a better crop of 
oats than has been grown the present year. Not 
an instance of failure has come to our knowledge 
from any quarter. In the wheat growing sections 
few cattle are kept, very little hay is cut, horses 
are almest wholly relied on for farm labor, and the 
oat crop is devoted to their subsistence. Hence 
on many farms scarcely any crop is grown other 
than wheat and oats; while on those where the 
husbandry takes a wider range, and the growing of 
cattle and sheep come in for a share of attention, 
the making of hay forms a prominent object of cul- 
tivation. For several years past, oats have been 
one of the most profitable crops grown for sale by 
the farmer, and the present is not likely to prove 
an exception. 

The quantity of spring wheat sown this year was 
large, andas a whole, the crop is excellent. In 
some instances it suffered from the blight, and the 
heaviest, latest growths, were, as in the case of 
winter wheat, the mort injured. For making the 
finest flour, spring wheat can never compete with 
autumn sown grain; but it makes a bread preferred 
by many to any other, and the greater certainty of 
its growth in many places will cause it to increase 
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in favor so long as its cultivation is attended with 
its present success. 

Corn has not of course been harvested, but at 
this time, (the middle of September,) there can be 
no question as to the crop. It is on the whole a 
partial failure. We saw a few pieces that ‘might 
be called very good, some that were pretty fair, 
but the greater part had a miserable appearance. 
In ripening, the crop is from fifteen to twenty days 
later than it was last year, and the growth is very 
inferior. This result may be attributed to the low 
temperature of the summer months, which while it 
was favorable to wheat, was destructive to corn. It 
is clear that in the main, farmers must rely on some- 
thing besides corn for the making of their pork ; 
and as in many places, apples which have been 
greatly relied on, have also failed, peas, barley and 
potatoes must become substitutes. 

The quality or quantity ofthe roots grown the pre- | 





| Comparative Vatueor Appies.—During the | For the New England Farmer. 
| last two summers and falls, my duty called me into i 
the apple regions of the North. The following facts | ROHAN POTATOES. 
were obtained in reference to this subject. Beverly, 28th Sept., 1839. 
Good eating apples are worth on an average Messrs J. Brecx & Co.—Gentlemen—On the 
cents a bushel. Eight bushels of apples make a) first of May last I planted thirteen hills of Rohan 
barrel of cider, and twelve barrels of cider make a potatoes in my garden (or nursery,) some two, some 
barrel of brandy. Brandy, at 50 cents per gallon, three eyes in a hill, in all thirtythree eyes, two of 
would give but fifteen cents per bushel! ‘This on | which did not come up; the thirtythree eyes weigh- 
jan orchard of 100 trees in ten years, would be over ed less than eight ounces; the ground is a rich 
|$1000! No allowance is made for capital and la- | Joam inclining to clay, with a stiff clay subsoil, 
|bor connected with distilling. Take these imto moist through the year. I manured with a good 
| consideration and the loss is much greater, shovelfull of strong compost in each hill. 
It costs no more to raise good apples than those| | have this day dug the potatoes from these thir- 
‘only suitable for distilling. Very often apples are teen hills, and find they weigh one hundred fifty- 
| worth one dollar per bushel, and the loss is immense eight and a haJf pounds. The eight largest weigh- 
| by turning them into brandy. I am told that at ed thirteen, and the twenty largest, thirty pounds; 
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Mobile apples are worth $10 a barrel. 
Engrafting and budding will change the charac- | 


the whole filled a flour barrel rounding full. 
I planted some on high land, soil loose—also 


sent season, cannot be ascertained at present with! ter of an orchard, and more than compensate for some on high,’stiff clay soil: they did well—the 
much accuracy. As the season has been such as | the time and amouut lost, in preducing the change poorest averaging less than twelve hills to the 
usually produces the best crops of potatoes, it is in ten years. | bushel, although in both soils they were injured by 
Apples make most excellent food for horses. Sev- | the dry-weather, I am satisfied they require a 





reasonable to supposs considering the quantity | 


planted, that the yield Will be a large one, 
observed considerable quantities of ruta baga, and 
some very fine pieces; but as a whole the appear- 
ance was not promising. ‘The complaint was com- 
mon that the fly had injured the young plants es- 
sentially ; and the wet, cold weather about the time 
of sowjng, by rendering the growth slow and the 


plants feeble, rendered them subject to depredations | travel very fast, and seem to have both wind and | 


for a longer period than usual. The experience of 
this year with us, has rendered apparent here what 
has long been considered certain in England, that 


and Massachusetts, feed their horses on apples and 
|hay. I have never seen fatter horses or more 
| lively ; they require less grooming than horses fed 
on grain. Mr Norton, of Farmington, Conn., has 
a bout the finest pair of horses I have ever seen. 
They are fed mainly on apples and hay. They 


bottom. It is proper, however, to say, that so much 
grain is not given to the horses of the north, as is 
customary at the south. One fact is worth notic- 





We | eral physicians of extensive practice in Connecticut | moist, rich soil, and in such soil they will yield 


double or treble as much as any other potato I am 
| acquainted with. 

| Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
JOSLAH LOVETT, 2d. 
j . _ 7 
For the New England Farmer. 


| Dracut, 3d Oct., 1839. 
| Messrs J. Breck & Co.—As there has been so 
much said about the yield of the Rohan potatoes, I 


in growing turnips, the great effort should be to| ing: horses fed on apples do not eat as much hay will send you the result of my crop from ten oun- 


place the manures in such a way as to force the 


young plants through the first stages of their growth | injure the teeth of horses; but when boiled they | gave sixteen cents, 


las when they are fed on grain, Very sour apples 


ces which I bought about the first of May, and 
I cut out of two small pota- 


with as much rapidity as possible, and thus shorten |do not. The rule of feeding is to commence with | toes the eyes and put them intoa teacup of new 
the period of greatest danger. The carrot culture |a small quantity aad gradually increase the amount | milk and soaked them three days and then planted 


is extending, and on grounds suitable to its growth, 
this root exhibits a good appearance. The carrot 


|per day for one year. 
| Apples are most excellent food for beeves, The 


|them in fifteen hills; but one of the hills was bro- 
ken down, so that I had fourteen hills only, and I 


is, without question, one ofthe most valuable of | fattest beef I have ever seen, was made so by sweet | dug them to-day. On account of the mice getting 


cultivated roots, and we are pleased to see that it 
is, in common with the turnip, gaining ground in 
public estimation. The sugar beet has been exten- 
sively distributed the present year, and its gener- 
ally fine appearance proves there is no difficulty in 
producing it in any desirable quantity. We hope 
the practibility of converting it into sugar will be 
thoroughly tested in this country this fall; since, 
should the manufacture succeed, one great source 
of foreign dependence and une of the greatest drains 
on our national resources, would be cut off. 
Looking at the crops as_ they are, all classes 
lave the most abundant reasons for gratitude. ‘ihe 
compatibility of abundant crops with fair prices has 


apples. 

Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than apples. 
|It is necessary or best, tocut up apples when fed 
| to sheep. 

Hogs care nothing for corn, if they can get ap- 
ples. 
_boiling—if sour, they must be boiled. 
corn meal the flesh is firmer. 
| Apples increase the quantity and quality of milk. 
| At first there was a prejudice against giving apples 
ito milch cows, because it was thought they dimin- 
lish or dry up the milk; but given in proper quan- 











pes the effect is quite different. 


Cattle and hogs are bought and fed on apples, 


been proved, and while this is the case, neither pro- ;and sold at a fine profit, when to fatten them on 
ducer or consumer have any cause of complaint— |corn would ensure a loss. 


Slight and temporary fluctuations in the regular 
and proper order of things must be expected to 
take place ; but the immutable laws that regulate 
all such matters, will, if left to themselves, unfet- 
tered by monopolies or combinations, soon restore 
the jarring elements to their proper place, and give 
harmony and equality to the whole system. Both 
producer and consumer have by the events of the 
last two or three years, been taught lessons of po- 
litical as well as domestic economy, which they 
should not soon forget, and by which they wil! do 
well to profit.— Genesee Farmer. 





A gold medal is offered by the American Insti- 
tute, New York, for the best silk reel, 


Sweet apples and good eating apples are to be 
preferred as food for horses, sheep and cows ; also 
for hogs, though some recommend a mixture of sour 
und sweet apples for hogs. 

If these remarks should induce any to test their 
correctness by making a fair experiment, the ob- 


| ject of my writing will be fully answered. 


Tuos, P. Hunt. 


The Maine Farmer says that the following will 
cure broken wind in a horse, if timely applied : 
Beat well together 1-4 |b. of common tar and as 
much honey ; then dissolve them ina quart of new 
milk: let the horse fast two hours before the drench 





is given: give it every second day with warm food, 


If sweet, the apples may be given without 
Mixed with | 


i one of the hills, I think, I lost about two 
pounds, the remainder I weighed which amounted 
| to ei 
| 28, and 32 ounces, 

‘above. Yours, &c. 
HUMPHREY WEBSTER. 


ghtytwo pounds, some of them weighing 20, 25, 
The bearer of this saw the 


Planting garden seeds in the Fall—Two years 
ago, after taking the vegetables from our garden, 
we immediately prepared the beds and sowed on- 
ions, parsnips, carrots, lettuce, beets, cabbage, &c. 

on the fourteenth of October. They were covered 

| with rye straw, and litter, and manure from the 
barn yard thrown over them to the depth of four or 
five inches. In the spring, as soonas the frost was 
out, this. was removed, and we found that in conse- 
quence of thé.straw not being well threshed, much 
irye had dropped upon the ground and had taken 
| root, in extricating which we rooted and destroyed 
a large portion of our young plants, which had al- 
lready started and were doing well. What did 
grow, however, did well, and were large enough to 
use a number of days sooner than those planted as 
early as the weather would permit. Plants from 
the cabbage seed sown in the fall were much more 
thrifty and produced larger heads than those of the 
same variety sown inspring. We name this as the 
result of a single experiment, and as we are in no 
situation to repeat it this year, we should like to 
have some of our friends try it and let us know the 
result.—Maine Farmer. 
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CATTLE SHOW AT WORCESTER. 
The annual Cattle Show of the Worcester Agricultu- 


ral Society was held at Worcester on Wednesday, 9th 
inst. 


the attendance was never more numerous. Indeed, the 
roads were crowded with vehicles of one description 
and another; and the side walks were so thronged with 
men and cattle, that it required considerable skill in nav- 
gation, a good deal of “ luffing and bearing away, and 
occasionally rounding to,” to make any headway at all. 

The show of animals in the pens of the society, we 
may say, we think without extravagance, was magni- 
ficent; for really we hardly know how otherwise to 
characterise it. There were no less than four hundred 
and seventythree entries ; and the pens of the society 
were not only full but overflowing, so that several ani- 
mals brought for exhibition from the inimediute vicinity, 
were sent home to make room for competitors froma 
distance ; and several were tied at different posts for 
want of other accommodations. It would be an idle at- 
tempt to undertake to particularise in this case, and the 
full and elaborate reports of the several committees, 
which we shall have the pleasure to lay befure our rea- 
ders, will do perfect justice in this respect. 

The fat oxen took the precedence in the pens. The 
great ox Columbus weighed 2664 |bs.; he was from 
Princeton, and seems to have been made after the pat- 
tern of the littke Wechusett hill in his neighborhaod — 
Having now descended, how the fellow (we were gaing 
to say poor fellow, but that will not do,) is ever to get 
back again to the top of his native hills is not so easy to 
divine. An ox belonging to L. & FE. Barnard, weigh- 
ed 2252 Ibs.; another from J. Adams, Rutland, 2115 
Ibs. and another to J. Estabrook, of Princeton, 1920 Ibs. 
A pair of oxen belonging to John Reile, of Sutton, weigh- 
ed 3758 Ibs. ; a pair from J. Estabrook, 3880; a pair of 
oxen from Northboro’, 3905 Ibs.; and a pair belong- 
ing  L. & E. Barnard, 3914 Ibs. In this matter of grass 
fed oxen, and most of them native stock, we will chal- 
lenge in the same number, even Smithfield to beat us. 

The show of bulls was excellent, and in this case the 
improved stock made up of the Durham Shost Horn 
and crosses between the Ayrshire and our native breeds, 
distanced very far our native breeds. One bull calf, 
represented as partly Durham, 15 months old, weighed 
872 ibs.; « yearling heifer in the same pen weighed 845 
lbs. A bull calf belonging to B. Miller, and less than 
seven months old, weighed 604 Ibs. A_ bull from Sut- 
ton, of great excellence in all points, weighed 1495 Ibs. 
A ball from Needham, owned by Jabez Smith, was a 
very fine animal, though not © slicked up’ forthe.occa- 
sion. 

The milch cows were numervus and fine. A cow 
sent by Thomas W. Word, of Shrewsbury, was remar- 
kable for her size and excellence of form. She was a 
descendant from Denton, who was of great service in 
the improvement of the stock of the county. The milch 
atock fron the hospital was of the most beautiful de- 
We do 
not believe for the number, there is better stock in the 
State: and certainly none in better condition. They 
are any thing but insane. One of these cows gave in 
the best of the season, twenty measured quarts per day, 
but whether beer or wine measure we were not able to 
ascertain. A native cow from Sutton had made thirteen 
and half pounds of butter per week. 


scription, showing the bestof keep and care. 


The weather was as five as could be desired and | 


| The young stock, native and improved, was extraor- 
dinary. Gov. Lineoln exhibited many fine animals.— 
The stock of John Welles, Esq., of Dorchester, of which 
there were numerous specimens, attracted a continued 
crowd around their pens. Nogentleman has done more 
or succeeded better in the improvement of his stock 
than Mr Welles. His young animals were singularly 
beautiful ; so was a cow exhibited by him. 

The exhibition of sheep was small; but the animals 
both of the Dishley cross andthe Merino and Saxony 
|stock were good. Worcester county is not a large 
sheep district. The amount of this description of stock 
is comparatively small. We believe they would derive 
great advantage from the introduction ofthe South Down 
among them, crossed with the native or Merino ; and 
that some proportion of this stock would pay better than 
their dairies. 

The show of swine was admirable. There is not 
much humor ina hog, though young pigs are not wholly 
without it; but there is some merit in being the cause 
of wit in others; and to them, therefore, however un- 
conscious they may be of having conferred the obliga- 
tion, we are indebted for a report, which did them am- 
ple justice; and sparkling and bubbling with humor, 
gave equal pleasure to the assembly who heard it. The 
hogs from the hospita!, a stock bred and improved there 
and fair rivals of any breed in the country, were capital. 
The Berkshire breed was fullyerepresented in the pens, 
A Berkshire boar two years old, excellent in every re- 
spect, owned by Jas. H. Clapp, weighed 443 Ibs.: a 
boar owned by Samuel A. Knox, seven-eighths Berk- 
shire, in every respect fine, weighed 270 Ibs. and receiv- 
ed the highest honors of the occasion. <A capital boar 
was exhibited by the Shaker family from Harvard. 

We have omitted to state in its proper place, that 
there were some very fine animals of improved neat 
stock exhibited by Mr Orsimus Willard, which were de- 
servedly honored with the premiums of the society. 

The working cattle shown on the occasion and the 
noble team of seventyfive yoke of oxen from Sutton, a 
town which stands first in the commonwealth for its ad- 
mirably trained teams, was a beautiful sight. 

The drawing match was well contested, but called 
away by other engagements, we had not the pleasure of 
witnessing it. 

In the ploughing match there were eighteen compe- 
titors, ten doubletand eight single teams. ‘The ploughs 
used were all, excepting one and that of a Hartford pat- 
tern, of the pattern and make of Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son, of Worcester. They are good and approved instru- 
ments. 

The lots consisted of one-eighth of an acre each, and 
the work was finished in times varying from one hour 
and five, to one hour and fifteen minutes. The ground 
was hard, dry, and stony ; the required depth was reach- 
ed with much difficulty, and the plough even in skilful 
hands, continually thrown out. The teams in general 
were very young, but in fine condition and admirably 
trained. The ploughing was good ; but we should do 





‘that. In saying this, however, we utter only our own 
| private judgment, and with no want of respect for the 
competent committee, who pronounced a different ver- 
diet. In almost every case the ploughing failed to 
reach the required depth ; it was very difficult to 
| do this, but there were two other, as we deemed them, 
| errors, to which there was scarcely an exception. The 
plough was not held vertically, but went too much to 
land. This very much increased the difficulty of draught 
and made the land side of the furrow ragged. In the 
next place, the furrow slice was almost always too wide 
| and the outside of it at the bottom was not cut by the 





injustice to our opinions if we pronounced it more than 


shoe but torn up; orelse, as in some cases, it was not 
moved at all, but the land doubled over upon it. The 
furrow slice should never be wider than the heel of the 
plough, or the width of the share; in this case the at- 
tempt was to make it even wider than the plough at the 
top of the mould board ; or indeed as wide as the wing 
of the plough could be made to force over. It is im- 
possible in this mode of ploughing to do justice to the 
land or to make good work. Candid minds will cer- 
tainly ascribe these remarks to no disposition to find 
fault. We have no such feeling; but our only desire 
is to advance, as far as our humble ability will permit 
us, to contribute to it, the cause of good ploughing aad 
good husbandry. We know very well the sensitiveness 
to criticism, which prevails in our community. But in 
practical matters every thing should yield to the great 
objects of public improvement ; and we knowno way 
by which these objects can be so well advanced as by 
the free but respectful utterance and interchange of 
opinion, i 

The hall of the society was filled with articles of pro- 
duce, and mechanical and manufacturing ingenuity. The 
report of Gov. Davis on mechanical inventions and tools 
was a capital paper, full of instructive remarks, which 
we shall have great pleasure in giving to the public ; 
and the report of Mr Thomas on all other inventions 
and articles, was highly entertaining and piquant. 

Squashes, Rohan potatoes, beets, &c. &c., samples of 
corn, Dutton and Tree corn, showed good soil and ex- 
cellent cultivation, and displayed the unlimited bounties 
of Divine Providence. The dairy produce, and espe- 
cially the butter, was excellent, and left little room for 
improvement in the manufacture or style of preparation 
for market. 

The address at the church by Mr Foster, of Worces- 
ter, was unassuming, sensible and interesting, and gave 
universal satisfaction. It was prefaced by some inter- 
esting remarks of the president of the society, referring 
to its history, condition and prospects, which we shall 
give in another place. 

The Massachusetts Society for premoting agriculture 
were represented on this occasion by a committee of two 
gentlemen, John Welles and Henry Codman, Esqrs.— 
The Massachusetts Society this year gave two hundred 
dollars at Worcester, to be bestowed in premiums in 
conjunction with the premiums of the Worcester county 
society. On the part of the Massachusetts Society this 
was a highly liberal appropriation, and broyght nume- 
rous conipetitors from different parts of the State. 

The people assembled on this occasion were not the 
least interesting and agreeable part of the exhibition,— 
We were repeatedly asked if we thought any other part 
| of the State could present such an assembly. Our sim- 
| ple answer is, that we believe an assembly more respec- 
| table for good appearance, good manners, sobriety and 

intelligence, could no where be found; but then let us 
| thank God that every part of our State is full of just 
| such people. H. C. 


' 
| 








TraxsPLantinG —This is a fine season for transplan- 
ting trees, shrubs, and herbaceous perennials. For al- 
most any kind of trees, furcst or fruit trees, (peaches, 
perhaps, excepted,) and for fruit-bearing shrubs, currants, 
raspberries, and the like, we are satisfied that the antumn 
is the best time for transplanting ; the labor can be per- 
formed with more ease, for the earth isin a better con- 
dition to settle about the fibrous parts of the roots ; and 
if the tree or shrub can be so firmly protected against 
the wind as not to be blown over or disturbed in its bed, 
the process of rooting, if not going on during the whole 
winter, commences with the first opening of the spring, 
and many weeks before the ground will be in a state 


| 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue Sirk Business.—Much good, we think, 
will result to the country from the preparations for 
the raising of silk. Our climate is peculiarly con- | 

genial to the insect that produces it. The women, | 

children, and infirm persons scattered among our} 
population, from whose labors little or nothing is | 
realized, are competent to supply twenty millions 
of dollars value in silk per annum, instead of which 
we have imported in a single year more than that | 
amount—a sum double the value of the whole ex- | 
ported products of the United States for the same | 
period, from all our boasted fisheries, with al! the 
exports from our forests, of skins and ftrs, lumber, | 
masts, and all our manufactures of wood, our naval 
stores, tar, pitch, turpentine, pot and pearl ashes, 
&c., and also from our almost innumerable farms ; 
all our exported beef, tallow, hides and cattle, but- 
ter, cheese, pork, bacon, horses, mules, sheep,x&c. 
with our entire exports of wheat, corn, and flour 
superadded. The whole catalogueof this formida- 
ble portion of a nation’s hard earnings for foreign 
exportation, did not in 1836 equal twelve millions 
of dollars, while the imports of silks the same year, 
exceeded twenty millions of dollars ; and by includ- 
ing silk and worsted goods, of which silk constitut- 
ed an important part, they amounted to over twenty- 
three millions five hundred thousand dollars. This 
alarming statement, the report from the treasury 
department will fully verify. Is it not high time 
that silk shouldcommand our attention ?—Albany 
Cultivator. 


Birr or a Cat.—lIt is stated in a Boston Med- 
ical Journal that the bite of an enraged cat will 
produce a violent species of hydrophobia, in illus- 
tration of which the following instance is given. 

“A milkman having remarked a cat often com- 
ing to steal the milk in his dairy, lay in wait for it, 
and attacked it with a hatchet. There was a con- 
siderable contest, until at last, the cat, unable, to 
avoid a blow, leaped at the man and seized him by 
the chin, whence there was no possibility of detach- 
ing it, save by cutting off his head. The patient 
was carried to the hospital, and the preventatives 
of hydrophobia applied. On the twenty-second 
day the fatal symptoms made their appearance ; he 
experienced much difficulty in swallowing water, 
but this he overcame with great fortitude ; the 
difficulty increased ; the wound became bad; the 
patient became furious, endeavored to bite every 
one that came near him, was bound in chains and 
immediately broke them in pieces, leaped from bed, 
ran up and down the hospital, attempting to bite 
all he met, till, reaching the outer door, in order to 
escape, he was seized with a shivering, and, fell 
dead. On dissection, the appearance of this case 
was precisely the same as that of hydrophobia.” 


Common Sense.—Notwithstanding its appella- 
tion, this quality is one of the most wneommon at- 
tributes ofour nature. It is seldom found in men 
of high literary attainments, in artists or divines ; 
and although self-educated men not unfrequently 
possess it, it is rarely the property of those who are 
educated by others. There are also some who 
possess the characteristic to a certain degree, vut 
in whom it is by no means active. Those persons 
for instance, who give very excellent advice to oth- 
ers, but who never follow it themselves; resembling 
in that particular poor Goldsmith, who “never said 


| result of great powers of observation, combined with 





a foolish thing, yet never did a wise one.” Nor is 





it a matter of surprise that this quality should be of 


so rare occurrence, when we consider that it is the 
a wide field for theirexercise. For how should the | 
inonk, whose sphere of action is limited by the walls | 
of his cloister—the poet, who deals principal!y with | 
the fanciful creations of his own imagination, or 
the divine bewildered in the mazes of doctrinal the- 
ology, acquire that which is almost exclusively the 





oftheory, From the absence of this essential re- | 
quisite is it, that we find so many crude imaginings, | 
so many feeble conceits, so much puling sentimen- | 
tality amoung our magazine poets and tale writers; | 
so many insults to the understanding from the pul- | 
pit; so many blind leaders of the blind among the | 
editors of newspapers ; so much quackery and pre- | 
tension and so little reality. 

Without common sense, no poet can ever reach | 
the hearts of his readers, no divine can ever benefit | 
the souls of his hearers. Shakspeare, Dante and | 
Moliere possessed it to an uncommon degree, and | 
their works yet retain all the freshness of original- 
ity, unimitated and inimitable. It was common 
sense and its inseparable concomitant, sound judg- 
ment, rather than splendid abilities, which rendered 
Washington the saviour of his country; and it was 
the same high attribute of humanity which confer- 
red an imperishable fame upon the lives of William 
Penn, Roger Williams and Dr Franklin. —.V. ¥. Sun. 


Pursuit or KnowLeper.—Every rational crea- 
ture is fit for something, but not fit for every thing. 
It is the part of wisdom to ascertain for what we 
are best adapted, and to employ our energies ac- 
cordingly. Knowledge is valuable for all stations 
in life; and that is best which is best adapted to 
fit us for the station we have to fill and the duties 
we have to perform. Parents sometimes make a 
great mistake in the education of their children, be- 
stowing a great deal of time, property and labor 
on the attainmen®of knowledge which, in all prob- 
ability, will be of little or no use to them in future 
life ; while such knowledge as is really essential to 
their respectability, success and usefulness, is com- 
paratively, if not altogether, neglected. Is not this 
the case when the farmer’s or tradesman’s daughter, 
who will, in all probability, one day be a farmer’s or 
tradesman’s wife, spends years in learning French, 
music and embroidery, whileshe grows up ignorant 
of arithmetic, and domestic business? <A thorough 
acquaintance with their own language, with practi- 
cal arithmetic, with men and things, would have 
been ten times more valuable than all the Greek 
and Latin, and heathen mythology, to which the at- 
tention of boys is often exclusively directed. 





Tue way To Br HAPPY.—Cut your coat accord- 
ing to your cloth, is an old maxim and a wise one ; 
and if people will only square their ideas according 
to their circumstances, how much happier might we 
all be! If we would come downa peg or two in 
our notions, in accordance with our waning for- 
tunes, happiness would be always within our reach. 
It is not what we have or what we have not, which 
adds to or subtracts from our felicity. It is the 
longing for more than we have, the envying of those 
who possess that more, and the wish to appear in 
the world of more consequence than we really are, 


which destroys our peace of mind and eventually | 


leads to ruin. 





A FARMER WANTED. 


A man and wife or a single man are wanted to carry on a 
“arm ahout 14 miles froin Boston, for which reasonable 
wages will be paid. None need apply but Americans and 
those that are acquainted with Farming and Gardening. 
First rate recommendations will he required for honesty and 
sobriety. Please apply at this office. 

September 25. 





A Young Man Wanted on a Farm. 


The advertiser is in want of a smart young man that is 
well acquainted with the cultivation of vegetables, and one 


| property of the man of the world—of men of action | that is also capable of taking charge of horses, cows and 
rather than of speculation—of practice rather than 


swine, one that understands it, he must be energetic, active 
and fond of neatness and order; he must produce evidences 
of a good moral character. Such a person may find a per- 
manent situation by calling on Messrs BRECK & CO. 
3x ’> None need apply but such as answer to the above. 
September 25. ist 





WINSHIP’S BRIGHTON }URSERIES, 
AND BOTANIC GARDENS. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous, Perennials, Green Hi: use 
Plants, &c. 
hs Orders addressed to Messrs WiNSHIP, 
este. Brightou, Mass., will be promptly executed, 
and forwarded to any part of this or other countries. 

April 10. 











Morus Multicaulis Trees from Seed. 

The subscriber offers for sale 10,000 trees produced from 
seed of the genuine Morus Multicaulis. The seed was rais- 
ed on his premises iw 1835; the trees have been multiplied 
for the two last years by layers, their growth is more rapid 
than the original tree, and appear to be sufficiently acclima- 
ted to endure the winter, some of them having been left 
standing in the open field unprotected dyring the two last 
winters without any essential injury. The leaves are very 
large and equal in quality to any other kind for feeding the 
silk worm. Those who are wishing to purchase a superior 
kind of Mulberry are requested to call and examine for them- 
selves, before the foliage is destroyed by frost. 

CALVIN HASKELL. 

Harvard, September 11. 





MULBERRY TREES. 


The subscriber has on hand a quantity of MulberryTrees of a 
quality which is probably superior to any kind ever introduced 
into this country. They were imported four years since and 
though they have sustained the rigorous cold of the last three 
winters entirely unprotected, yet it is believed a Southern or 
Western climate would be more admirably adapted to their 
growth and propagation. ‘Their foliage is most luxuriant 
and affords more nourishment than any other variety. Silk 
yroduced by worms fed with the leaves, has been pronounced 
by judges to be the hest ever manufactured by them, and de- 
cidedly superior to the best Italian. A few thousand will be 
for sale 1f immediate application is made to the subscriber, 
where specimens may he seen. ee de 
Also—A few hundred Morus Multicgulis and Asiatic. 
JOHN N. BARBOUR, 
September 11. No. 30 Commercial Street, Boston. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: i 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown bey is sufficient 
to work it very efficiently. , 

2, Witheven this moderate power, it easily cuis two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
powes. ? ‘ ; : 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whichthey 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and 
put together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as 
the complicated inachines in general use to get out of order. 
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